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From Crarkson’s Lire or Penn, we select 
the following account of the closing scene in the 
life of Admiral Penn. It is instructive to observe 
in what a different light those things which he 
had been accustomed to look upon with high re- 
gard were beheld by him as he drew near the 
confines of the eternal world. By the radiant 
beams of truth which sometimes break upon the 
mind at the solemn crisis when the soul is about 
to enter on another state of existence, the clouds 
which have darkened the understanding are dis- 
pelled, and new feelings and convictions are super- 
induced. Such appears to have been the case 
with Admiral Penn. ‘The active duties, and the 


seductive vanities of life had ceased to engage his 
attention, and his mind now freed from the tram- 
mels that had clogged and enervated its powers, 
was able to divest itself of the prejudices which had 
led him to regard the conduct of his son with 
harsh and unfavorable sentiments. Awakened to 
a sense of his own condition, and impressed with 
a new and just perception of the value of things, 
he now addresses him in language the most ap- 
probatory and encouraging. 

Itis reasonable to believe that the firm and con- 
scientious course pursued by William Penn, who, 
notwithstanding he appears to have been fully 
alive to the claims of filial duty and tenderness, 
could not be prevailed upon by any considerations 
to do violence to the convictions of his own mind, 
had no small share of influence in effecting so 
great a change in the sentiments of Admiral Penn. 
‘There is a native power in the truth when it is 
maintained with meekness and consistency, that 
a liberal mind, such as Admiral Penn appears to 
have possessed, cannot long withstand; and this, 
added to the new light which, as he approached 
his final change, seems to have broken in upon 
his understanding, had led him not only to esti- 
mate the conduct of his son in a fair and dispas- 
sionate manner, but to hold out to him the strong- 
est admonitions to adhere under all circumstances 
to the dictates of his eonscience. Such were the 
sentiments with which he who had been a distin- 
guished naval officer, and who had mingied in va- 
rious scenes of life, was prepared to take leave of 
a world which had been as lavish of her favors to 
him as to most men. Disgusted with the vices 
and sick of the vanities of which he had been an 
eye-witness, and in which it is natural to suppose 
he had in some degree participated, he sought for 
relief to his burthened mind by looking towards a 
people who exhibited a character for simplicity, 
innocency and self-denial, that contrasted striking- 
ly with the manners of that giddy and licentious 





age. Fondly wraptas he had been in the reli- 
gious institutions under which he had been edu- 
cated, he now beheld the false tenure by which 
the priests maintained their infiuence over the 
public mind, and he perceived that a body of men 
had arisen who, if true to their principles, would 
be the instruments of disfranchising mankind from 
this grievous yoke of ecclesiastical bondage. 
How remarkable is the dying testimony of this 
eminent man, and how fully does he appear to 
have comprehended the peculiar mission of the 
society to which his son had attached himself! 
“Son William, if you and your friends keep to 
your plain way of preaching, and plain way of 
living, you will make an end of the priests to 
the end of the world.” 
in this language, and we recommend it to the se- 
rious consideration of our members. Had our 


rhere is deep meaning 


Society strictly maintained the character thus an- 
ticipated for it by Admiral Penn, the event to 
which he alluded, as indicating the downfall of 
clerical influence, would have been much nearer 
its consummation than we now find it to be, and 
mankind would have been released far more than 
they now are from the mental deception and thral- 
dom under which they have so long labored. 


**'The Admiral had been now long ill, and for 
some time confined to his ehamber. His con- 
stitution, in consequence of hard service, change 
of climate, and anxiety of mind, though he was 
not then fifty years of age, had begun to break, 
and this so rapidly as to create in him aa expec- 
tation of his approaching end. He wanted there- 
fore the conversation, kind offices, and consolation 
of his son. He had now a great regard for him. 
He had always indeed set a due value on the 
goodness of his heart, and on his exemplary moral 
conduct, though he had differed from him on the 
score of religion; but when he saw a person of 
such qualities and character seized, imprisoned, 
and punished, he considered his treatment in no 
other light than that of oppression, and therefore 
clave to him more than ever. Besides, having 
no hope of his own recovery, he wished to confer 
with him as to the settlement of his family affairs. 

The more he saw of his son during his con- 
finement, the more he esteemed him; and the 
worse he grew in body, the more he became in- 
terested about his temporal welfare. He was sen- 
sible, while his religious turn and resolution, and 
while the existing laws of the country remained, 
that he would have many trials and much suffering 
to undergo. Impressed with this notion, he sent 
one of his friends to the Duke of York to desire 
of him, as a death-bed request, that he would en- 
deavour to protect his son as far as he consistently 
could, and to ask the King to do the same, in 
case of future persecution. The answer was 
gratifying, both of them promising their services 
on a fit occasion. 

After this he grew worse. Ata time of serious 
reflection, and not long before his death, he spoke 
thus: **Son William, | am weary of the world! 
1 would not live over my days again, if I could 
command them with a wish; for the snares of life 
are greater than the fears of death. This troubles 
me, that [ have offended a gracious God. ‘The 


thought of this has followed metothis day. Oh, 
have a care of sin! It is that which is the sting 
both of life and death. ‘Three things I commend 
to you. First, let nothing in this world tempt 
you to wrong your conscience. I charge you, do 
nothing against your conscience; so will you keep 
peace at home, which will be a feast to you in a 
day of trouble. Secondly, whatever you design 
to do, lay it justly, and time it seasonably; for 
that gives security and despatch. Thirdly, be 
not troubled at disappointments; for if they may 
be recovered, do it: if they cannot, trouble is then 
vain. If youcould not have helped it, be content; 
there is often peace and profit in submitting to 
Providence; for afflictions make wise. If you 
could have helped it, let not your trouble exceed 
instruction for another time. ‘These rules will 
carry you with firmness and comfort through this 
inconstant world.”’ 

At another time he addressed his son in terms 
of complaint against the great profaneness and im- 
piety of the age. He lamented that many of the 
nobility, and those in other fespectable stations in 
lite, should be so dissolute in their morals, and af- 
ford so grievous au example. He expressed his 
fear, tov, lest his country, thus overwhelmed with 
corruption, should sink to ruin. 

He seemed to be never less concerned and dis- 
ordered than just before he died. Looking at his 
son with the most composed countenance, he said, 
‘Son William! if you and your friends keep to 
your plain way of preaching, and keep to your 
plain way of living, you will make an end of the 
priests to the end of the world.— Bury me by my 
inother—Live all in love—Shun all manner of 
evil—and 1 pray God to bless you all; and he 
will bless you all.’’—Soon afterwards he expired. 

‘These were some of the last expressions of 
Vice-Admirai Sir William Penn. ‘They are very 
important, on account of the instruction they give 
us, as well as of the light they throw upon his 
character. With respect to life, indeed, they af- 
ford us an important lesson. ‘They furnish a 
proof, that even where a man has been glutted 
with the honors of the world, it is so full of 
snares, and subject to so many drawbacks, that it 
is not worth living over again. ‘They lay open to 
us, again, the true path to be pursued in our pas- 
sage through it. ‘The Admiral at length found, 
though he had been twice so grievously displeased 
with his son, that nothing could make a man 
amends for wrouging his own conscience. With 
respect to his character, they show him to have 
had a mind ingenuous and open to conviction; for 
we see that the religious prejudices which he had 
imbibed in his youth had been succeeded by can- 
dour. ‘They show o have been a well-dis- 
posed man; or that ever unwarrantable his 
conduct was to hi n certain occasions, it 
was to be set d er to sudden warmth of 
feeling, or to ; ddenly irritable by unto- 
ward circums?® an to any badness of heart. 
And here it ou? © be recollected, that he had 
been brought up as a naval officer, and accustom- 
ed to undisputed command; toa profession, where 
orders are no sooner issued than obedience is re- 
quired, and slowness to execute is punished.— 
Neither must it be forgotten, how grievous his 
disappointment must have been as a parent on 
these occasions. At the time alluded to he was 
in an exalted situation; he had great interest at 
Court; and he had probably notions of life and 
manners very different from those which we have 
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seen him entertain in his dying hour. He had 
figured out to himself large prospects for his son. 
He could not but have had hopes of him from his 
education and his genius. He had seen him en- 
dued with talents sufficient to enable him to fill 
even the higher offices of State. How heart- 
breaking then must it have been, in such a situa- 
tion, to see all his prospects at once broken; to 
see his son mixing with the lowly, the humble- 
minded, nay, the reputed dregs of the earth; to see 
him uniting with a society whose very dress and 
manners, compared with his own and those of the 
circles with which he mixed, must have been re- 
pulsive; and to see him leave the Established 
Church, the church of his family, and take up the 
opinions of those who were considered little bet- 
ter than fanatics! 


ic cilibtiiiipeeectmi 
Extract from a leiter to the children and youth 
of the Society of Friends. 

The following was handed to us for publica- 
tion. ‘The advice which it contains is communi- 
cated in a language well adapted to the under- 
standing of the young, and we recommend it to 
the attention of all who cherish an interest in the 
welfare of the rising generation. 


‘* DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS—It has been one of 


the most pleasing circumstances of my life, to 
have had opportunities of contemplating the inno- 
cence and simplicity of such youth, as have had 
their minds so regulated and governed by Divine 
Love, as to cause them to fear to do evil; lest 
they should offend that Almighty Being, under 
whose precious influence they have been desirous 
of being preserved. Under this consideration, | 
feel myself at this time engaged to offer to you a 
few hints, which I trust will not be unprofitable. 

In the first place 1 wish to call your attention 
to a subject, that there is little doubt but most of 
you are acquainted with; namely, the proneness 
there is in your nature to do evil ; and the secret 
temptations that frequently oppress you, and urge 
you, perhaps to commit sins, which you would 
be ashamed to acknowledge, even to your most 
intimate companions. ‘This, I apprehend, few 
of you willdeny. Atthe same time, some of you 
must also acknowledge, that, notwithstanding you 
have been thus tried, as you have considered the 
dreadful consequences of yielding to these tempta- 
tions, you have been sometimes enabled to resist 
them ; and this has afforded you solid peace and 
satisfaction. 


Thus then it is evident that you feel within 


yourselves a principle of good aud a principle of 


evil; that when evil presents itself in any form, 
you know itto be such; and when thus known, 
a fear and dread usua!ly accompanies it. This is 
the effect of the ** grace of God; or the divine 
light of Christ within you.”’ And as this grace 
or light is attended to, it will always be vour pre- 
server; according to the declaration of the apos- 
tle Paul: “The gracgeof God that bringeth 
salvation, hath appear to all men; teaching 
us, that denying ung ss and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly 
this present world ;” 
see the goodness of the 
sin, which would have b 
ing to you, has presented itse 
ed out to you to be sinful ; 
to be so; 














usly, and godly, in 
Here then we 
hat when any 
ying and pleas- 
has been point- 
you have believed it 
and thus have been warned against 
falling into the snare of the enemy. 
experience also has already 


Your own 
taught you, that 
though in many instances vou have been pre- 
served, ithas not been without great difficulty ; and 
that, had you given way to your own inc ‘linations, 
you would have fallen into many grievous sins 
But it has been your Lord and Saviour, who has 
so tenderly watched over you; and it has been 


through his loving kindness, that you have been 
so often preserved. ‘Temptation you will per- 
ceive is gradual; at first, evil thoughts present 
themselves, then evil desires; and, if the divine 
instructor be not attended to, these desires pro- r 
duce evil actions; which, being offensive in the 
Divine sight, occasion those painful sensations 
which the commission of sin Jeaves on the mind. 
And it is a great favor that sin does leave a sting 
behind, because this leads to repentance. For 
though the Lord has all power in his hands, and 
sees all the evil of your hearts, and knows every 
thought, and is acquainted with every sin you 
commit, and could punish those who act contrary 
to his holy will made known in the heart; yet 
his love is such, that if those who have trans- 
gressed, truly and sincerely repent, and use all 
their endeavors to avoid sinning any more, he 
will forgive them, and will, for his Son’s sake, 
again take them into his favor. How good then 
ought you to be, whe mn you see hedeals so kindly 
and tenderly by you! What an abundant favor 
it is that he offers you, and will give you, the 
ability to do his will, and there by to please him ! 
‘The more, therefore, you attend to his instructions 
to avoid the evil, and to choose the good, the 
more you will experience trne happiness and 
peace. Looking at these things, I have much de- 
sired that you, my dear young friends, would 
ponder them in your hearts, and so conduct your- 
selves as to draw down his favor and love; foras 
it is the greatest of all blessings you can enjoy, 
so am I persuaded you cannot do too much to 
obtain it. 


I shall now further endeavor to show you, how 
you may, by Divine assistance, overcome those 
evil propensities of which | have been speaking. 
lt is very certain, that there is a secret principle 
in the mind of all of us, as I have before said, 
which points out to us what evil is, and teaches 
us to avoid it. Itis to this teacher, I would re- 
commend you to be particularly attentive ; because 
if it be siighted, though it may for a time discover 
to you what is wrong; yet, by continual disobe- 
dience, you will find, that, instead of your grow- 
ing in grace and in goodness, you will slide into 
hardness of heart; and sooner or later bring 
yourselves into great misery and distress. For 
what greater distress can we be brought into, than 
to see and feel, that, having acted contrary to the 
Divine will, we have displeased our heavenly 
Father; and that our continued evil conduct has 
left us but little hope of gaining his favor any 
more. Use all your endeavors then to avoid get- 
ting into this deplorable state. Let the pious 
resolution of David be your’s: ‘* 1 will take heed 
to my wavs that I sin not:’’ Ps. xxxix. 1; so 
you will find, that peace and comfort will abound 
in your hearts. 


The great means of gaining strength to do the 
will of your Father who is in heaven, is to look 
to him for help: 
youre xeruons. 


for he alone can give efficacy to 
Always live as though you were 
sensible you were immediately in his sight; ; and 
Strive to prav to him to preserve you: and con- 
sider him as a tender parent who loves his chil- 
dren, who is ever ready to do them good, and 
whose will is, that they should be sensible of his 
presence, power and love. These dispositions 
towards your Almighty Protector, will increase 
vour desire to follow him wherever he may 
choose to lead you: they will so clothe your 
minds with divine love, that you ll be willing 
to forsake every thing which may be likely to ob- 
struct the enjoyment of it, or in other words, to 
obstruct your union with God. You will, on this 
account, endeavor to avoid thinking of evil, either 
as to the giving way to temptation, or indulging 


.|any disposition to lying, deceit, envy, or ill-nature 


towards any one; you will also know, that wan- 
ton cruelty, even to the most helpless animals 


(which are creatures of God’s making as well as 
yourselves) passion, resentment, hatred and re- 
venge, are dispositions which proceed from your 
own evil or fallen. nature, and will tend to sepa- 
rate you from the Giver of all good: for this is a 
certain truth, “That God is love : and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in 
him :’’ 1 Johniv. 8. ‘The youth whose mind is 
thus influenced, and who is desirous of contem- 
plating the goodness of the Almighty, will feel a 
sense of gratitude, that he has a capacity given 
him of attaining to that most exalted of all enjoy- 
ments, a union with his Maker. It is, therefore, 
his own fault, seeing he is mercifully favored with 
the means, if he do not avail himself of so great 
a blessing. 


POS > 


The following communication has been re- 
ceived. We give it a place in our columns, and 
shall leave it to speak for itself. ‘The subject, 
which is a nice and difficult one, naturally admits 
of different views, according to the various mean- 
ings which may be attached to the term conscience. 
It is evident that where the premises are not fully 
understood, or not understood in all cases pre- 
cisely alike, that the argument must be more or 
less obscure, and lead to different conclusions in 


different minds. In matters of this nature we 


\leave individuals to form their own opinions, as- 


sured that however difficult it may be to define 


‘certain words, or to settle the exact meaning of 


terms, there can be no embarrassment felt incom- 
prehending the substance of that which is intend- 
ed, if there bea sincere feeling in favor of that 
which is “ true, honest, and of good report.” He 
that is careful to act according to the clear and 
well-ascertained convictions of his mind, may 
need to be enlightened on many points ; he may 
be only in the noviciate of his experience ; he 
may have many traditional errors to part with ; 
many fond and cherished opinions to forego ; but, 
yielding obedience to the successive degrees of 
knowledge bestowed upon him, he will, in due 
time, be thoroughly instructed in all things neces- 
sary for him to know. However diversified, there- 


fore, may be our views concerning the abstract na- 


e are 
brought to a perception of our duty, are not only 


sufficiently obvious, but operate alike in all minds, 


ture of certain things, the means by which w 


and will lead all who rightly avail themselves of 
them into the path of truth and safety. 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
CONSCIENCE, 

‘“* There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them an understanding.” 
This inspiration is not confined to any particular 
class of religious professors, but is as universal 
as the families of man. ‘T'gough existing perpetu- 
ally as a light to enlighten every man that com- 
eth into the world, the degree of illumination is 
governed, in greater or lesser proportion, by 
various circumstances, such as an habitual inat- 
tention to its illuminating influence, and the bias 
of edueation, receiving for truth, false deductions. 
drawn from principles having their origin in the 
fancies of the imagination. 

The capacities of men to lay hold of the truth, 
when opened upon their minds, must of necessity 
be as various as is the strength or quickness of 
perception of each individual mind. Thus we 
see in the associations of men, whether of a re- 
ligious or civil character, and where they profess 


» to be walking by the same rule, and minding the 
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if any, will coincide with each| 


same light, few, 1 an ‘ | 
other in all the minutize of their particular creeds 


and motives for action. Nevertheless, all may be 
equally desirous of being honest to their convic- 
tions of duty, and we must suppose are so in 
reality. ‘Chey become, therefore, consciencious ; 
that is, act with honesty to a sense of right. ‘This 
disposition to act up to what we believe to be 
right, may be as strongly felt, even when our 
convictions of right are from false reasoning, 
therefore erroneous in themselves, and perhaps 
leading to unhappy consequences, as when illu- 
minated by the light of truth divinely communi- 
cated. Conscience, therefore, instead of influen- 
cing men differently, must act always alike in the 
minds of all men; notas the light which enlight- 
ens the understanding, but as a condemner for not 
being honest to their convictions of right. ‘The 
Jatter being either the result of an emanation from 
the Deity, and leading to religious and moral du- 
ties, or from the exercise of the reasoning powers 
of the mind in the more common concerns of life. 

We cannot believe, but that divine truth is one 
and the same, and that as regards principles, it 
will not indicate any that do not harmonize with 
each other. ‘These are variously understuod by 
men, and, as understood, constitute a conscien- 
cious motive of action or belief. 

Conscience, therefore, may be defined to be a 
condemner for conduct we already know to be 
wrong ; and also inciting us to the performance 
of those things which our previous convictions 
had shown us to be our duty. 

‘The apostle Paul appears to have viewed con- 
science in this light, when he writes: ‘* which 
show the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness.” Rom. ii. 15. 

‘*[ say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness, in the Holy 
Ghost.”’ Rom. ix. 1. 

‘For our rejoicing is this, the festimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by ¢he grace 
of God, we have our conversation in the world.” 
2 Cor. i. 12. Z. 


——- + wee e-- ——— 


CATHARINE EVANS AND SARAH 
CHEEVERS. 

The following extract is from a work entitled 
“Early Days in the Society of Friends,” by 
Mary Ann Kelty, and refers to a circumstance 
which is no doubt familiar to many of our readers. 
As a striking exemplification of the efficacy and 
sufficiency of Divine Power in the hour of afflic- 
tion, we have been induced to republish it for the 
consideration and encouragement of all who are 
engaged in the arduous struggle which the chiris- 
tian mind is called to maintain. 


‘*Amongst the various probations wherewith 
different members of the Society of Friends were 
exercised in this period, few are more observable, 
than those which relate to the trials of Catharine 
Evans and Sarah Cheevers. 

In the year 1658, these two females, believing 
themselves required to travel towards Alexandria, 
departed from England, and landed at Leghorn ; 
where, finding some of their countrymen and 
friends, they remained several days, dispersing 
books, and speaking with many persons, without 
receiving any molestation. From this place they 
took their passage in a Dutch ship bound for Al- 
exandria; but the master of the vessel, being in 
company with another ship going to Malta, deter- 
mined upon going thither also, though he had no 


business in that place. 
A remarkable presage of affliction seems to have 
impressed Catharine Evans, at their being thus 


involuntarily carried to Malta; for before 
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came there, she fell into great anguish of mind, 
during which she exclaimed, “* Oh! we have a 
dreadful cup to drink at that place!” and being 
come into the harbour, and seeing the people 
standing on the walls, as though anticipating they 
would be her enemies, she said within herself, 
** Shall ye destroy us? If we give up to the 
Lord, then he is sufficient to deliver us out of 
your hands; but if we disobey our God, all these 
could not deliver us out of Ais hand!” in which 
assurance of faith, she and her companion felt a 
deliverance from the fear of man. 

The next day they went on shore; and being 
met by the English consul, he inquired their pur- 
pose in coming there; to which they replied what 
seemed to them proper, and gave him sume books. 
He told them of the Inquisition; apparentiy wish- 
ing to apprize them of their danger; and invited 
them, with proffers of service, to go to his house; 
which they did. 

Here they were visited by several persons, to 
whom they spoke with seriousness; and a good 
impression was made by their discourse, upon 
the minds of many. ‘hey returned on board their 
ship at night; but the next day they came again 
into the city, and gving to the governor, he told 
them that he had a sister in a nunnery, who de- 
sired to see them; upon which, they went there, 
and talked with the nuns, and gave them some 
books. One of the priests who brought them 
into the chapel, desired them to bow to the 
high-+altar; which command it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, they refused; and their visit being 
over, they returned to the consul’s house, where 
they staid some weeks. During this period, they 
once went in one of the churches at the time of 
mass; when Catharine, standing in the midst of 
the people, turned her back upon the high altar, 
and kneeling down, lified up her voice in prayer 
to God. 

Extraordinary as this action was by such a per- 
son in such a place, it would seem that it was not 
displeasing to the ofliciating priest; since he put 
off his surplice, and knelt down by her side ull 
she had concluded her supplicauen. He then 
beckoned with his hand to her and her compa- 
nion to approach him; offering her a piece of mo- 
ney, which she refused. 

He would then have put it into Saral’s hand; 
but she declined it also; at the same time show- 
ing him her purse, in token that they were not in 
want of pecuniary aid. 

He inquired if they were Calvinists, or Lu- 
therans? and on their replying in the negative, he 
asked, if they would go w Rome, to the pope! 
which, declining, he queried if they were Catho- 
lics? to which they said, they were true Chris- 
tians, and servants of the living God! But as 
they knew but little of the language, they could 
only express themselves very delecuvely, and that 
as much by signs as by words. 

On a second visit to this, or some other church 
in the place, they happened to arrive at a time 
when some peculiarly idolatrous ceremonies were 
proceeding; which occasioned them both, and es- 
pecially Catharine, so much visible distress and 
horror of mind for the space of about three quar- 
ters of an hour, that the whole congregation were 
struck with amazement, and began to get out of 
their way with a movement of fear. 

As their abode was at the English consul’s, 
(where they remained three months,) he fell under 
a suspicion of favoring them; which induced him, 
contrary to the rites of hospitality, and in defiance 
of his previous proffers of service, to connive at, 
if he did not absolutely aid, the demand of the of- 
ficers of the Inquisition, that these helpless, harm- 
less women should be delivered up into their 
hands. Previous to this, he had forbidden them 
to go abroad; and perceiving that something was 


they working to their prejudice, they told him their|len; which caused the angry friar to tell 
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doubts respecting his good intentions towards 
them, 

To this he made no other reply, than that, “If 
they were the servants and messengers of God, 
they should give him a sign thereof.” 

* This,” they told him, “* might serve for a 
sign; that it would be well with them; but that it 
would not go off well with him.” 

In a short time the consul informed Catharine, 
that the Inquisition having received letters from 
Rome, had sent for her and her friend to be 
brought before them; but he hoped, he said, that 
they might be liberated: a hope which he knew 
to be fallacious; inasmuch as it appeared after- 
wards, he was aware that a room was then pre- 
pared for them as prisoners of the Inquisition. 

It would appear, though it is not so stated in 
the history, that some examination into their prin- 
ciples, had before this time, been made on the 
part of this tribunal; for on now being brought 
before it, they were asked by the lord Inquisitor, 
if they had changed their minds? 

No, they replied; neither should they change 
from the truth. 

He then asked what new light it was they talk- 
ed of 2 

It was no new light, they replied; but the same 
which the apostles and prophets bore witness to. 

He inquired how this light came to be lost 
since their day? > 

It was not lost, they said; men had this light 
still within them, but they did not know it, by 
reason of the night of apostacy which had over- 
spread the nations. 

Being again required to say if they would re- 
cant what was called their errors, and again sig- 
nifying their determination to abide in the truth, 
they were taken into an inner room in the Inqui- 
sition, which had only two little holes in it for the 
admission of light and air; in consequence of 
which confinement, the weather and the climate 
being exceedingly sultry and oppressive, they 
were almost suffocated. 

Although nothing of an evil nature appeared in 
their answers, either at the foregoing, or at any 
subsequent examination, (of which they had sev- 
eral,) yet they were kept in close imprisonment; 
a circumstance which occasioned great remorse of 
conscience to the English consul; who came to 
them, and with tears in his eyes, expressed regret 
for their condition; ** for it seems,”’ says Sewel, 
‘that he had received something for delivering 
them up, which he would willingly have given 
back, if thereby he could have obtained their lib- 
erty.’ But this not being practicable, he had to 
eat the bitter fruits of repentance for his treachery; 
in doing which, he amply justified the prophetic 
words of Catharine, for it went so ill with him, 
that, as the aforementioned historian relates, he 
tasted of peace no more in this life. 

Sut not thus was it with his victims. Sad and 
oppressive as was their oufward condition, they 
tasted wifhin of those sweet refreshments, which 
oftentimes converted their gloomy prison into the 
very couris ol heaven. 

‘© As dying and behold.we live !’’°—such indeed 
was the befitting motto of these and manv more, 
who, in these dark and .troublous times, lifted up 
the holy banner which God had put into their 
al 
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Sarah, that he could spy an evil spirit in her 
face. 

After a short interval, Catharine fell ill; upon 
which a physician was brought to visit her; but 
not feeling easy to take any of their remedies, she 
declined his assistance. It would have been but 
of little avail, in her circumstances, to seek for 
medical aid, whilst the apparent cause of her ma- 
lady (which was the heat and confinement of her 
apartment) was not removed. 

She inquired, indeed, on seeing the physician, 
why they should be confined ina room calculated 
to destroy them, and then a physician brought to 
keep them the longer alive ? 

To which the friar made answer, that the In- 
quisitor would lose his head, if he removed them 
thence; and that it was better to keep them there, 
than to kill them. 


Some idea of the sufferings of these poor crea- 
tures may be formed, from the circumstance of 
their often lying down before the crevice of their 
door, to inhale what air could be obtained from 
it. In this state, their skin was parched, the hair 
fell off their heads, and they frequently fainted; 
and in moments when the strength and glory of 
the Divine presence was not so feelingly experi- 
enced as at others, it cannot occasion surprise, 
that through human weakness they wished for 
death; their distress sometimes being such, that 
when it was day they @onged for night, and yet 
when night came, it was only to prompt the con- 
stant sigh of returning light. 

There was but one drop of bitterness needed, 
to augment this cup of trembling, which for wise 
and necessary purposes, the Most High command- 
ed them to drink. It was their separation from 
each other! Whilst they could converse, and 
weep, and suffer, and supplicate together—they 
were yet possessed of a rich mine of happiness. 
Too rich it would seem! Their hearts were not 
yet bankrupt enough in worldly love and joy, to 
sink wholly and unreservedly into the bosom of 
their beloved. And so the blessed bridegroom of 
the soul, in beautiful jealousy, interposed to make 
them absolutely his own, by compelling them to 
take their all of satisfaction from himself. ‘* That 
they may be one, Father, as we are one—that 
they all may be made perfect in one.” 

This measure of separating them was not car- 
ried into immediate execution when first propos- 
ed; which was in consequence of Catharine’s 
illness; the Inquistor causing them at that time to 
be told, that he would have them separated, for 
the purpose of Catharine’s being taken into a 
cooler apartment; but that Sarah should remain 
there. Upon hearing this, Catharine declared 
that she would rather die than be separated from 
her friend. ‘* The Lord hath joined us together,” 
said she, taking the arm of her dear companion, 
** and woe be to them that part us !”’ 

This tender stroke appears to have softened the 
hard heart even of the friar who brought them 
this intelligence; for he wentaway without further 
urging the matter, and they saw him no more for 
five weeks. 

Atthe end of that tigge, some monks came to 
them with a renewal of jhe order for their separa- 
tion; but Catharine bemgg then much worse in 
health, they again brougt the doctor to her, who 
said she must have air, 
sequence of which statem 
were set open for six hours ev 
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A few useful precepts at hand, contribute more 
towards a happy life, than whole volumes of cau- 
tions, that we know not where to find. 


The excellence of aphorisms consists not so 
much in the expression of some rare or abstruse 
sentiment, as in the comprehension of some ob- 
vious and useful truth in a few words. 


Stranorlar. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 
On some long remembered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past: 
It may be the shrine of our early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears; 
But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 
Oh, wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now, 
And we miss the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow; 
lor deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled, 
That steered with us from that early mark— 
Oh, friends, we are growing old. 
Old in the dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares, 
Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our burthened memory bears. 
Each form may wear to the passing gaze 
The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 
And beams may brighten our latter days, 
Which the morning never met. 
But oh, the changes we have seen, 
In the far and winding way; 
The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray! 
The winters still on our own may spare, 
The sable or the gold: 
But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— 
And, friends, we are growing old. 
We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear; 
But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 
We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page; 
But where is the hope that saw in time 
But its boundless heritage? 
Will it come again when the violet wakes 
And the woods their youth renew? 
We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blue; 
And our souls might joy in the spring-time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold, 
For it ne’er could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are growing old. 
Frances Browne. 
ss ‘itpet iid 


SLEEP.—By Exiza Cook. 


I’ve mourned the dark long night away 
With bitter tears and vain regret, 
Till, grief-sick, at the break of day, 
I’ve left a pillow cold and wet. 


I’ve risen from a restless bed, 
Sad, trembling, spiritless, and weak, 
With all my brow’s young freshness fled, 
With pallid lips and bloodless cheek. 


ard was the task for aching eyes 
So long to wake, so long to weep; 
But well it taught me how to prize 


That precious, matchless blessing, Sleep. 


I've counted every chiming hour 

While languishing ‘neath ceaseless rain; 
While fever raged with demon powex, 

To drink my breath and scorch my brain. 


And oh! what earnest words were given! 
What wild imploring prayers arose! 
How eagerly I asked of Heaven 
A few brief minutes of repose ! 


Oh! ye who drown each passing night 
In peaceful slumber, calm and deep, 
Fail not to kneel at morning's light 
And thank your God for health and sleep. 


Woman’s Temper.—No trait of character is 
more valuable in a female than the possession of 
a sweettemper. Home can never be made hap- 
py without it. It is like flowers that spring up 
in our pathway, reviving and cheering us. Let 
a man go home at night, wearied and worn by 
toils of the day, and how soothing is a word dic- 
tated by a good disposition! It is sunshine fall- 
ing upon his heart. He is happy, and cares of 
life are forgotten. A sweet temper has a sooth- 
ing influence over the minds of a whole family. 
Where it is found in the wife and mother, you 
observe kindness and love predominating over the 
bad feelings of a natural heart. Smiles, kind 
words and looks, characterize the children, and 
| peace and love have their dwelling there.—Study, 
then, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. It is 
‘more valuable than gold; it captivates more than 
beauty; and to the close of life retains all its 
‘freshness and power. 
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| In our last number it was stated that a new ar- 
rangement had been made for conducting this 
paper. As announced in the commencement of 
the present volume, it will be under the care of 
,an association of Friends in Philadelphia, one of 
| whom will act as principal editor. Subscribers 
|may be assured that no efforts will be spared by 
|those concerned in the management of the Intelli- 
_gencer to render its columns instructive and enter- 
|taining, and to make it a suitable family paper for 
‘members of our Society. ‘The present arrange- 
ment itis believed will ensure regularity in the 
‘time of issuing, and neatness in the execution of 
the paper. 

As the success of the work will in great mea- 
sure depend on the patronage received, we would 
urge upon Friends who are interested in the ob- 
ject to use their influence in extending its circula- 
ition, and inform the publisher of suitable persons 
to act as Agents in their respective neighborhoods. 
‘It is hoped that Friends in the various sections of 
our Society will aid in furnishing such informa- 
tion as they may deem interesting and suitable. 

Communications must be addressed to the Pub- 
‘lisher, John Richards, No. 299, Market street, 
to whom gc? only, and his authorized Agents, 
all arrearages and payments are to be made. 
| The following persons have agreed to act as 
Agents: 

Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. 

Baker & Crane, New York. 

Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 

Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“Sketches of Imposture, Deception and Cre- 
dulity,”’ is the title of a work, two numbers of 
|which have been furnished us by the publisher, 
Lloyd P. Smith, 19 St. Jumes Street, Philadel- 
| phia, it being a part of his Weekly Volume. The 


‘ 
| 


| name of the author does not appear, and we have 
jnot had time to give the portions we have re- 
|ceived a critical examination, but the subjects, if 
'well treated, are, in our apprehension, peculiarly 
‘appropriate to the present time. ‘The chapter 
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hich we give in our present number, however, The April Freeze.—The “cold snap” of the last month, _Bontemps, a French glass manufacturer, has made lenses 
= 7 ine which fell upon our fruitage and vegetation like a plague of two feet in diameter, and has undertaken to furnish the 
affords melancholy evidence that fanaticism and spot, was attended with some singular phenomena, which| Royal Observatory at Paris with two of the enormous size 
: ; ye ess We Cé t explain. It is evident that the frost/of forty inches. ‘These lenses are intended for the largest 
not peculiar to our own age. we confess we cannot ex; forty 
credulity fe not p g did not congeal in the usual manner, but ascended from the | refracting telescope ever constructed, 


er Seventeenth Annual Report of the House earth, as is proved to demonstration by the fact, that in hun. 
The Seve P dreds of instances, the bottom limbs of fruit trees were en- 


ge iladelphia.”’—-By this it appears jtirely blighte sapoiled of their foli le ie bor er 
of Refuge of Ph P J PP’ tirely blighted and despoiled of their foliage, while the top. land, end in two years the value of foreign poultry brought 
that 69 boys and 37 girls have been admitted most branches were uninjured. A gentleman informs us, a mt ape dead, was £600,000 7 
: os ._, | that in the upper counties, where the hills rise to the digni-| ~~” 8 7 — 

during the past year, and 69 boys and 44 girls ty of mountains, there is to be seen a complete line of de-| Jmmigrants.—By examination of a Report to Congress, 
discharged. Our readers are probably aware that marcation, indicating the height to which the effects of the | bearing date January 10th, 1845, we perceive that the whole 

Ip. . a aac f . g| frost extended—the upper part of them exhibiting no evi-| number of immigrants who have arrived in the United 
this institution is intended for the reformation of gences at all of freeze. Can any body explain the rationale|States during the last eight years, amonnts to 581,528; 


Eggs and Poultry.—In the three years ending with 1843, 
upwards of 250,000,000 of eggs were imported into Eng- 


vicious and ungovernable youth, who are placed of this)—Raleigh (N. C.) Register. yearly sretoge ars _ number there wees ome 
: . : m “ . i : : ‘ngland and Scotlan 9,82 

there. either by their parents or guardians, or The Wealth of Pennsylvania.—The Sanbury American | Quriny, F 145,976 

committed by civil magistrates. A considerable 52¥° i! the contemplated Railroad between Shamokin and| Ireland, 240,648 


7 ; _ | Pottsville was completed, which would form a continuous Other British Possessions, 16,576 
portion of the Report is as usual filled with testi- Railroad communication between Philadelphia and the Sus- Francs, 39.952 


monials to the good character and conduct of quehanna, millions of feet of most valuable timber would be | Texas, 11,704 
8 ; oo iad transported over it to Philadelphia instead of passing down! Among these 581,528 immigrants, there were persons 
those who have been indentured from the institu- the river, the navigation of which, below Sunbury, is al- having Md occupation, 231,044. 
g : 


tion ways attended with difficulty, and ofien obstructed by low Children, 51,.08 


2 ae ae water. The bituminous coal, the iron, the lumber and Laborers, 76,022 

grain of the West Branch,—the immense products of the Mechanics, 69,208 

RECORD OF NEWS. large and rapidly increasing Anthracite Iron Works of the Farmers, 97,796 

edie North Branch, together with the grain and valuable lum. Planters, 112 

The Peach Orchards of Delaware.—There are 2000 acres ber of that noble stream, all, or very nearly all, would seek Physicians, 1,736 


of land in the State of Delaware devoted to peach orchards. this channel for a —— at Philadelphia. All that ol Lawyers, 552 

The crop last year was 100,000 bushels. It will probably D°C®SS4*Y » ps —_ ae trade, is only a link of Dress Makers, 2,080 
be much less this season. Railroad communication of about thirty miles, now proved : ve senate Mikeih tit Siecnedhin iad 
to be practicable without planes, between Shamokin and! _ Terrible W inter.— Bsruin, March 22.— Yesterday, Goo 
Maple for England,—T wo boat loads of curled and birds- | the Schuy|kill. Friday, was on many accounts a day to be remembered.— 
eye maple have been recently landed in Troy from the West, First May in New York.~O f F First, on account of the weather. A snow storm began 
to be shipped to England, where this wood is in great re- 7 } x “y -- — “th 2: 2 See early in the morning, which lasted all night. This extreme 
quest for cabinet makers. (says the New York Sun of the nd inst.) do we remem »€F /cold weather has now continued for four months. They 
: seeing and hearing of so much moving in this city as yes-| were stil] skating yesterday on the canals in the city, a 
Antiquarian Research.—Robert E. H. Levering, the Ame-| terday; the streets were almost impassable, from the throng thing which no living man ever witnessed in Berlin beture 
rican antiquarian, and who is connected with the press as of furniture carts. It looked like a town besieged. Mov- | + this period of the year. That want, distress and sickness 
correspondent, has sailed for Europe in the packet ship Ro- ing in and moving out at the same time—the confusion |, +. daily increasing amongst us in geometrical progression, 
cius, for the purpose of completing his work called “ Anti-| and mixture of articles—the noise of carmen, and the jad- | ;, too plain to be denied. Even amongst the better classes, 
quarian Analogies, ” exhibiting the similarities he has dis-| ed, wo-begone appearance of the poor women, on whom the the want of many necessary articles of comfort makes itselt 
covered existing between our antiquities and those of the old | fatigue and burden mainly rests, Many an aching head known; for example, coal is exhausted, and we must wait 
world, establishing at the same time the unity of the human and wearied limb reposed on the unmade bed last night, | yy¢i] May for fresh supplies. ‘The larger apartments can- 


race.—Sun. thrown on the bare floor. nut be kept warm with wood. The number of those in 
Emigrating Companies.—The last St. Louis New Era} Destructive Storm and Loss of Life-—We learn trom the want increase daily: they crowd round the doors begging, 

says, the number of emigrating companies that have been | Feliciana Whig, that on the evening of the 16th ult. the | spite of all regulations and police officers.—N, Y. Schnell. 

formed in Missouri, and other companies that have started’ plantation of the heirs of the late Judge Rhea, on Thomp. | P8!- 

from different parts of Lowa, Illinois and other States, will son’s Creek, in the parish of East Feliciana, was visited by |———-—---—--————————— per ysere 

constitute an amount of emigration to Oregon, far exceed-| a wild and desolating hurricane which left death and havoc!) MARRIED, on the 2nd of 4th mo., according to the 

ing that of any former year. Several thousand persons will} in its train. The slave who brought the above intelligence | order of the Religious Society of Friends, Ex.iston Perot 

soon start from this State for the purpose of emigration be-| left the plantation immediately afier the storm. He reports |to Carnotine R. Corarr¢ daughter of Henry C. Corbit, all of 

yond the Rocky Mountains. A large proportion of these go that every building on the place was laid prostrate, and this city. 

with a view to permanent settlement that the trees in its course were topped as though an axe MARRIED, on the Ist inst-according to the order of 


Houses Erected in Boston.—It is computed that the whole had been used. The overseer, with the slaves and plough|the Religious Society of Friends, Cuarves L. Maruer, of 
number of buildings erected in Boston during the past year horses, who were at work in the adjacent field, sought) Kingsessing, to Naomt MclIuvaine, daughter of the late 
is not less than 2000, The number put up in some parts refuge under the gin-house upon the approach of the storm. | Hugh Mcllvaine, of West Philadelphia. 
of the environs, particularly Charlestown, Chelsea and Cam- ea eae ies rE er cee 

. ‘ é . ' : y } overse ev. - ‘ ‘ 
bridge, is much larger even than this, taking into consider- erly Phel ellen A . t ond hich! : ‘10 : DIED, on the 16th of 4th mo., at ber residence in Co- 
ation the proportion to the previous population, and the im-|°"'Y *2@'P%, @ young, industrious an@ highty merilorious 3 >. Cinemnnes soliet of ‘res i? 

z 9 ~ i ge a <n, man, and seven of the colored persons, and badly wound. lumbia, Saran P. Cresson, relict of James Cresson, late of 
rovements heretofore made in those places. sy z ; te 7 y oC : 7 at of hor ane 
P _— ‘ing four others, some of whom had their legs, and others |the Borough of Columbia, in the 74th year of her age. 

Domestic Silk.—The Charlestown (S. C.) Courier says:—| their arms broken. | DIED, on 5th day, Ist inst., Saran Ann, wife of Harvey 
We were recently shown a box of beautiful netted silk shaw!s'! L. Sellers, and daughter of Dr. N. Shoemaker, in the 32nd 
and purses, made from silk raised and manufactured by S. year of her age. 


t , , ’ ; which took place a short time since at Cedar Bluff, on the |” 
P. Villard, near Aiken, reflecting much credit on the indus- Chocktahatchie: ; 


try and attention of that lady. The texture of the articles, | : , . vy . 
and the neatness of their eee, will compare with | soontlag tan ying wae oo a the a bic her board ANCIEN ORACLES. : 
any thing we have seen of foreign growtb. of which N. Mitchell, of Holmes’ Valley, and his wife and) ‘The knowledge of the origin of the ancient 
several children were passengers, bound for Pensacola.| | is | : he dis f ti : wet it 
{> An old American copper coin, one of the pennies is-| The screams of a panther were heard at a distance, and mee 5 ne me Coe Se ee 
sued in the year 1785, was turned up in digging the gar-! presently after the ferocious animal bounded towards the |S€e€™ms reasonable to suppose, that traditionary ac- 
den of Aaron C. Johnson, on Broad street, a few days since. barge. All fled in consternation of course. A person living| counts and confused recollections of the revela- 
It bears on one side the initials “U. S.,” encircled with “Lib-| near there was on the bank and took refuge on board the | tions graciously vouchsafed to Noah, to Abraham, 


ertas et Justitia,” and on the other a central star, out of barge, closely pursued by the panther, which leaped upon . : ; 
; . the Rage ' nlp Hoa and the Patriarchs, more especially Moses, may 
which looks the all-seeing Eye, surrounded by the constel-| him, and with his claws, mangled him dreadfully in the | nd the Patriarchs, yh ; ; 


lation “Thirteen,” and inscribed “Nova Constellatio.” It| back and sides, before anything effectual could be done for have been the foundation ol these oracles, which 
will be preserved in the collection of the Historical Society.| his relief. At length a rifle was procured and the panther | Were venerated in ancient times ; and established 
Newark Daily Advertiser. | was shot while yet in the act of tearing and mangling his) in temples, which were, in some instances, sup- 
Tho Society of Geclogiete and Naturalists held e meet: — a. - vy tee that = animal was found to posed to be even the abode of the gods them- 
° t 2 rel ‘ “kK , » oO , ~ - 
ing last week at New Haven—classic ground. Many emi-| 1°" OU we ided in one of |} oes ane end of which) selves ; thus, Apollo was supposed to take up his 
nent men were present, and a great variety of papers upon| “2% ©mbedded in one of his jaws, and the other end pro- 8 : Delpt Di: at Foh 
I ’ gre ¥ Of papers uy et d ly ag the other jaw: so that he was en.| Occasional residence at Delphos, Diana at Ephe- 
almost every branch of science, were read before the Con-|J°°USS directly against the ot pl nck Re Appa he was en- : 
vention. Prof. Rogers, of the Virginia University, delivered tirely prevented from biting. The inside of the mouth of | sus, and Minerva at Athens. 
dhe'enedd hina: S 7 the animal showed signs of its having been very sore fora) ‘I'he manner of prophecy was various, but that 
long time, from the wound produced by the stick, and the! employed by oracles enjoyed the greatest repute ; 


Hail Storm.—! i ‘ent County, Md., was vis-| stick h dis od. : : 
ae Sure pestion, of Keak County, See wer een. Chegepe because they were believed to proceed, in a 
Pompeii.—Late foreign papers state that the recent ex- | 


ited on the evening of the 28th ult. with a hail storm of un-| . 
usual violence. [t commenced at Still Pond X Roads, and|  ~ . A. ; : .°X:| most especial manner, from the gods themselves. 
extended to Millington, a distance of two miles; killing Seas te ——s eae hh Belgian Charge d Al) Every thing of essential consequence being, there- 
ig paltry, partges, = allwa iked wp the nee, have brn eaebedngly iterating: A houe was lve” yefemed to them by the heads. of slates 
qe ean” of hen’s eggs. Great damage was}. employed at the task, and the entrance room furnish-|oracles obtained a powerful influence over the 
: ed about twenty-five articles, vases, cups, altars, and bronze| minds of the people ; and this popular credulity 
The Blind.—Crompton, surgeon oculist to Hemshaw’s patere. Another room, from which a narrow passage led | offered tempting opportunities to the priests for 
Blind Asylum, estimates the number of blind persons inj to the kitchen, contained some large earthen jars. In the| e = lucrati . : lid 
Great Britain and Ireland at 24,000, and expresses his) kitchen, the tinning of the saucepans was still bright. A\ carrying = very lucrative Impostures, aor on 
conviction that at least one-third of these might have had/ large boiler, two jars with handles, light and transparent, | they disdain or neglect to take advantage of those 


their sight restored. objects exceedingly rare in collection, were also found there.! opportunities. Added to this, the different func- 





The Pensacola Gazette relates the following occurrence, 
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tions of the gods, and the different and often op- 
posite parts which they were made to take in 
human affairs by the priests and poets, were plen- 
tiful sources of superstitious rites, and therefore 
of emolument to those who, in consequence either 
of office or pretension, were supposed to have 
immediate communications with the deity in 
whose temples they presided. 

Much has been written on this subject; and 
some have even gone so far as to suppose that 
Divine permission was granted to certain demons, 
or evil spirits, to inhabit pagan shrines, and thence, 
by ambiguous answers, to deceive, and often to 
punish, those who sought by their influence to 
read the forbidden volume of futurity. 

This doctrine was strenuously 0 opposed by Van 
Dale ; and Mebius (of Leipsic,) although opposed 
to Van Dale’s opinion, allows that oracles did not 
cease to grant responses immediately at the 
coming of Christ; and this has been considered 
a sufficient proof as well as argument, that de- 
mons did not deliver oracular responses ; but that 
those responses were impostures and contrivances 
of the priests themselves. 

The true cause of the cessation of oracular pro- 
phecy, however, appears to be, that the minds of 
men became enlightened by the wide spreading of 
the Christian faith; and 5y the circumstance, 
that their superstition was compromised by the 
metamorphoses of their favorite heroes and deities 
into saints and martyrs. As an instance of which, 
it will hereafter be shown, that the statues of the 
ancient gods, even to this day, are allowed to 
stand and hold places in the churches and cathe- 
drals of many Catholic countries. 

Those who argue that oracles ceased immedi- 
ately at the coming of Christ, relate, in confirma- 
tion of their opinion, that Augustus having grown 
old, became desirous of choosing a successor, and 
went, in consequence, to consult the oracle at 
Delphos. No answer was given, at first, to his 
inquiry, though he had spared no expense to con- 
ciliate the oracle. At last, however, the priestess 
is reported to have said, ** the Hebrew Infant, to 
whom all gods render obedience, chases me 
hence; he sends me to the lower regions; there- 
fore depart this temple, without speaking more.”’ 

Superstition was formed into asystem in Egypt 
at an age prior to our first accounts of that country. 
Vast temples were built, and innumerable cere- 
monies established ; the same body forming the 
hereditary priesthood and the nobility of the na 
tion, directed with a high hand the belief and 
consciences of the people ; and prophecy was not 
only among their pretensions, but perhaps the 
most indispensable part of their office. 


Beeotia was also a country famous for the num- 
ber of its oracles, and from its localities was well 
suited for such impostures, being mountainous 
and full of caverns, by means of which sounds 
and echoes, apparently mysterious, could be easily 
multiplied to excite the astonishment and terror 
of the supplicants. 

Herodotus informs us, that one of the first ora- 
cles in Greece was imported from the Egyptian 
Thebes. It happened, says Mr. Mitford in his 
History of Greece, that the master of a Pheni- 


cian vessel carried off a woman, an attendant of 


the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, on the Nile, 
and sold her in Thesprotia, a mountainous tract in 
the northwestern part of Epirus, bordering on the 
Iliyrian hordes. Reduced thus unhappily to 
slavery among barbarians, the woman, however, 
soon became sensible of the superiority which 
her education in a more civilized country gave 
her over them; and she conceived hopes of mend- 
ing her condition, by practising upon their igno- 
rance what she had acquired of those arts which 
able hands imposed upon a more enlightened peo- 
ple. She gave out that she possessed ail the 
powers of prophecy to which the Egyptian priests 


pretended ; that she could discover present secrets 
and foretell future events. 

Her pretensions excited curiosity, and brought 
numbers to consult her. She chose her station 
under the shade of a spreading oak, where, in the 
name of the god Jupiter, she delivered answers 
to her ignorant inquirers; and shortly her repu- 
tation as a prophetess extended as far as the peo- 
ple of the country themselves communicated. 

These simple circumstances of her story were 
afterwards, according to the genius of those ages, 
turned into a fable, which was commonly told, in 
the time of Herodotus, by the Dodonzan priests. 
A black pigeon, they said, flew from ‘lhebes in 
Egypt to Dodona, and, perching upon an oak, 
proclaimed with human voice, ** That an oracle 
of Jupiter should be established there.’’ Con- 
cluding that a divinity spoke through the agency 
of the pigeon, the Dodonwans obeyed the man- 
date, and the oracle was established. The histo- 
rian accounts for the fiction thus: the woman on 
her arrival speaking in a foreign dialect, the Dodo- 
neans said she spoke like a pigeon; but after- 
wards, when she had acquired the Grecian speech 
and aecent, they said the pigeon spoke with a hu- 
nian voice. 

The trade of prophecy being both easy and 
lucrative, the office of the prophetess was readily 
supplied both with associates and successors. A 
temple for the deity and habitations for his min- 
isters were built; and thus, according to the evi- 
dently honest, and apparently well founded and 


judicious account of Herodotus, arose the oracle 


of Jupiter at Dodona, the very place where tra- 
dition, still remaining to the days of that writer, 
testified that sacrifices had formerly been per- 
furmed only w the nameless god. 

The responses of the oracles, though given 
with some appearance of probability, were for the 
most part ambiguous and doubtlul ; but it must 
be acknowledged that the priests were very clever 
persons, since, while they satisfied for the time 
the wishes of others, they were so well able to 
conceal their own knavery. A fellow, it is said, 
willing to wy the truth of Apollo’s oracle, asked 
what it was he held in his hand—holding at the 
lime a sparrow under his cloak—and whether it 
was dead or alive—intending to kill or preserve 
it, contrary to what the oracle should answer— 
but it replied, that it was his own choice whether 
that which he held should live or die. 

Many of the sages and other great men evidently 
paid no regard, or real veneration, to the oracles, 
beyond what policy dictated to preserve their in- 
fluence over others. 


‘The researches of modern antiquaries and trav- 
ellers have discovered the machinery of many 
artifices of the priests of the now deserted fanes, 
which sufficiently account for the apparent mira- 
cles exhibited to the eye of ignorance. ‘There 
remain many instances of this kind to show how 
general this system of imposture has been in all 
ages; and, as may be supposed, the priests did 
not fail to exact a liberal payment in advance. 


Cyrus,—according to the apocryphal tradition, 
—a devout worshipper of the idol Bel, was con- 
vinced by the prophet Daniel of the imposture of 
this supposed mighty and living god, who was 
thought to consume every day twelve measures of 
fine flour, forty sheep, and six vessels of wine, 
which were placed as an offering on the altar. 
These gifts being presented as usual, Daniel com- 
manded ashes to be strewed on the floor of the 
temple, round the altar on which the offerings 
were placed; and the door of the temple to be 
sealed in the presence of the king. Cyrus re- 
turned on the following day, and seeing the altar 
cleared of what was placed thereon, cried out 
** Great art thou, O Bel, and in thee is no deceit!” 
but Daniel, pointing to the floor, the king con- 
tinues, ‘‘] see the footsteps of women and chil- 
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dren !’’ ‘The private door at the back of the altar 
leading to the dwellings of the priests was then 
discovered ; their imposture clearly proved, they 
were all slain, and the temple was destroyed. 

The circumstance of fire being so frequently 
an object of veneration amongst pagans, is thought 
to have arisen thus: the sun, as a source of light 
and heat, was the most evident and most benig- 
nant of the natural agents; and was worshipped, 
accordingly, as a first cause, rather than as an 
effect ; as however it was occasionally absent, it 
was typified by fire, which had the greatest anal- 
ogy to it. 

This element, first respected only as the repre- 
sentative of the sun, in time became itself the 
object of adoration among the Chaldeans; and 
Eusebius relates the following circumstance with 
respect to it. The Chaldeans asserted that their 
god was the strongest and most powerful of all 
gods ; since they had not met with any one that 
could resist his force; so that whenever they 
happened to seize upon any deities, which were 
worshipped by other nations, they immediately 
threw them into the fire, which never failed of 
consuming them to ashes, and thus the god of the 
Chaldeans came to be publicly looked upon as 
the conqueror of all other gods: at length a priest 
of Canopus, one of the Egyptian gods, found 
out the means to destroy the great reputation 
which fire had acquired. He caused to be formed 
an idol of a very porous earth, with which pots 
were commonly made to purify the waters of the 
Nile; the belly of this statue, which was very 
capacious, was filled with water, the priest having 
first made a great many little holes and stopped 
them with wax. He then challenged the fire of 
the Chaldeans to dispute with his god Canopus. 
The Chaldeans immediately prepared one, and 
the Egyptian priest set his statue on it; no sooner 
did the fire reach the wax than it dissolved, the 
holes were opened, the water passed through, and 
the fire was extinguished. Upon this a report 
was soon spread, that the god Canopus had con- 
quered and destroyed the god of the Chaldeans. 
As a memorial of their victory, the Egyptians 
always afterwards made their idols with very 
large bellies. — Smith’s Weekly Volume. 
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The following notice of Guizot the present 
prime minister of France is from Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


GUIZOT. 
But truth is great and will prevail. Those 
of modern society which neither the 
luminous eye of Robertson, nor the learned re- 
search and philosophic mind of Sismondi could 
reach, have been brought forward by a writer of 
surpassing ability, whose fame as a historian and 
a philosopher is for the time overshadowed by the 
more fleeting celebrity of the statesman and poli- 
tician. We will not speak of M. Guizot in the 
latter character, much as we are tempted to do so, 
by the high and honorable part which he has long 
borne in European diplomacy, and the signal abil- 
ity with which, in the midst of a short- sighted and 
rebellious generation, clamoring, as the Romans 
of old, for the mullis utile bellum, he has sus- 
tained his sovereign’s wise and magnanimous re- 
solution to maintain peace. We are too near the 
time to appreciate the magnitude of these bless- 
ings; men would not now believe through what 
a crisis the British empire, unconscious of its dan- 
ger, passed, when M. Theirs was dismissed, 
three years and a half ago, by Louis Philippe, 
and M. Guizot called to the helm. But when 
the time arrives, as arrive it will, that the diplo- 
matic secrets of that period are brought to light; 
when the instructions of the revolutionary minis- 
ter to the admiral of the Toulon fleet are made 
known, and the marvellous chance which prevented 
their being acted upon by him, has become matter 
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of history; it will be admitted, that the civilized to mankind. But their dominion seldom begins quarried by mortal hand. It has the appearance 
world have good cause to thank M. Guizot for |till themselves are mouldering in their graves. of one of those ancient statues, abraded by time 
saving it from a contest as vehement, as perilous, Guizot’s largest work, in point of size, is his and exposure, which are seen in niches ‘on the 
and probably as disastrous to all concerned, as translation of Gibbon’s Rome; and the just and outside of Cathedrals in Europe. In color it is 
that which followed the French Revolution. philosophic spirit in which he viewed the course dark grey or nearly black. The nose and mouth 
Our present business is with M. Guizot as a of human affairs, was admirably caleulated to pro- are destroyed, and one of the feet, I think, was 
historian and philosopher; a character in which vide an antidote to the sceptical sneers, which, in gone. ‘The trunk was perfect. Where the foot 
he will be remembered, long after his services to @ Writer of such genius and strength of under- is broken it has every appearance of mutilated 
humanity as a statesman and a minister have standing, are at once the marvel and the disgrace stone. 
ceased to attract the attention of men. In those Of that immortal work. He has begun alsoa his-- The small running stream, doubtless containing 
respects, we place him in the very highest rank ‘ry of the English Revolution, to which he was earthly particles, over which the coffin is supposed 
among the writers of modern Europe. It must led by having been editor of a valuable collection to have been originally deposited in the soil, pre- 
be understood, however, in what his greatness Of Memoirs, relating to the great Rebellion, trans- sented, as | was informed, a bubbling spring, the 
consists, lest the readers, expecting what they lated into French, in twenty-five volumes. But exit of which was not larger than the palm of the 
will not find, experience disappointmem, when this work only got the length of two volumes, and hand. On either side two bodies had been inter- 
they begin the study of his works. He is neither Came no further down than the death of Charles red about the time of the burial of the one in ques- 
imaginative nor pictoral; he seldoms aims at I, an epoch no further on in the English than the tion. All these have entirely disappeared;qa fact 
the pathetic, and has little eloquence. He is €Xecution of Louis in the French revolution.— which shows that the influence of the petrifying 
nota Livy nora Gibbon. Nature has not given Chis history is clear, lucid, and valuable; but it is spring or lapidific fluid did not extend beyond a 
him either dramatic or descriptive powers. He! Written with little eloquence, and has met with no narrow vein, of the breadth or space occupied by 
is a man of the highest genius; but it consists not| gat success; the author’s powers were not of the body which has suffered so extraordinary a 
in narrating particular events, or describing indi- the dramatic or pictoral kind necessary to paint change. I perceive that a New York editor is 
vidual achievement. It is in the discovery of gen- that dreadful story. ‘These were editorial or in- rather incredulous of this being a petrification, and 
eral causes; in tracing the operation of changes in dustrial labours unworthy of Guizot’s mind; it suggests that it may be adipocere. To its being 
society, which escape ordinary observation ; in| WS when he delivered lectures from the chair of the latter, the description given above, if correct, 
seeing whence man has come, and whither he is history in Paris, that his genius shone forth in its will establish a negative. ‘The body was exhum- 





going, that his greatness consists; and in that lof- proper sphere and true lustre. ed in September last and is still as solid as when 
tiest of the regions of history, he is unrivalled.—| His Civilisation en France, in five volumes, discovered; at all events the coffin could not be 


We know of no author who has traced the changes) Civilisation Europeenne, and Essais sur |’Histoire adipocere, and was in fact described to be also 
of socicty, and the general causes which deter-|4¢ France, each in one volume, are the fruits of stone. The opening of the navigation will soon 
mine the fate of nations, with such just views and | these professional labours. ‘The same profound make Berthier easy of access; and it is hoped for 
so much sagacious discrimination. He is not, thought, sagacious discrimination, and lucid view, the sake of science that some one skilled to decide 
properly speaking, an historian; his vocation and| fe Conspicuous in them all; but they profess dif-'on the composition of this supposed petrification, 
object were different. He is a great discourser ferent degrees of interest to the English reader. will proceed to a close examination and test, giv- 
on history. If ever the philosophy of history| The Civilisation en France is the ground-work of ing his report to the world. Perhaps the stream 
was embodied in a human being, it is in M.,the whole, and it enters at large into the whole will be found impregnated with salt or iron. 
Guizot. details, historical, legal and antiquarian, essential One object, however, in my writing you this 

‘The style of this great author is, in every re- for its illustration, and the proof of the various letter, is to inquire if you have ever heard, or 
spect, suited to his subject. He does not aim at propositions that it contains. In the Civilisation have any means of ascertaining from that venera- 
the highéat flights of faney; makes no attempts to Europeenne, and Essays on the History of France, ble gentleman “ the oldest inhabitant,” that when 
warm the soul or melt the feelings; is seldom im- however, the general results are given with equal the foundations of the old fortifications of Quebec 
aginative, and never descriptive. But he is uni- clearness and greater brevity, We do not hesi- were dug up, a petrified savage was found among 
formly lucid, sagacious, and discriminating; de-| '*" * *2y, that they appear to throw more light the last beds which the workmen proceeded to 
duces his conclusions with admirable clearness|" the history of society in modern Europe, and excavate. His quiver and arrows were still well 
from his premises, and occasionally warms from the general progress of mankind, from the exer- preserved; but where the story is to be found 
the innate grandeur of his subject, into a glow of tions of its inhabitants, than any other works in in detail, [ have no means of discovering. 


fervent eloquence. He seemed to treat of human existence. : J.C. F. 
affairs, as if he viewed them from a loftier sphere} abt tadeth Mecettiee., Quebec, April 17, 1845. 
than other men; as if he were elevated above the rHE PETRIFIED BODY. a —_ooo> 


usual struggles and contests of humanity; and a} We have already noticed the petrified body dis- Kingly Governments.—There is one passage 
superior power had withdrawn the veil which|covered at Quebec; but as the truth of the state- jn the Scriptures to which all the potentates of 
shrouds their secret causes and course from the ment has been questioned, and as the discovery Europe seem to have given their unanimous as- 
gaze of sublunary beings. He cares not to dive|is really a most singular event, we extract from xent and approbation, and to have studied it so 
into the secrets of cabinets; attaches little, perhaps| the Mercury a letter from a correspondent, which thoroughly as to have it quite at their finger’s 
too little, importance to individual character; but| gives some singular details of the matter:—JN. Y. 
fixes his steady gaze on the great and lasting| Sun. 

causes which, in a durable manner, influence hu-| To the Editors of the Quebec Mercury. 

man affairs. He views them, not from yearto| Sir—It is singular that the discovery of the 
year, but from century to century; and, when con-| petrified corpse in the church yard of this village, ‘ : anal of 
sidered in that view, it is astonishing how much| although made, I believe, in September last, did It is said that Caleb Cushing, our Minister to 
the importance of individual agency disappears.| not until lately attract public attention. It does China, being asked to dine with Mandarin Lin, 
Important in their generation—sometimes almost) not appear that even now it has roused the curios- discovered on the table something of which he 
omnipotent for good or for evil—particular men, ity of the scientific—although it is perhaps the 2% exorbitantly, thinking it to be duck. Not 
how great soever, rarely leave any very important) greatest natural wonder of its kind. speaking Chinese, and wishing to know what it 
consequence behind them; or at least rarely do! Passing through Berthier on the 21st March, I “4° he pointed to it, after he had finished, say- 
what other men might not have done as effeetu-| paid a visit to the gentleman in whose house it is "% to his host interrogatively, ‘* Quack, quack, 
ally as them, and which was not already deter-|deposited; and received from him every civility Gack.” The Mandarin, with equal brevity, re 
mined by the tendency of the human mind, and|and explanation that time would allow. ‘The pe- plied, with a shake of his head, “Bow, wow, 
the tide, either of flow or ebb, by which human trification, for such I must term it, is kept in a YO: 
affairs were at the time wafted to and fro. ‘The| large chest made for the purpose, in a lower room 
desperate struggles of war or of ambition in which| in the house, under lock and key. On removing! Females in Coalpits.—It is asserted, by an 
they were engaged, and in which so much genius}a fair linen cloth, one of the most extraordinary English paper, that the number of women em- 
and capacity were exerted, are swept over by the| sights presented itself that probably ever came un- ployed in those coal districts where this practice 
flood of time, and seldom leave any lasting trace|der notice. By a rare process of nature, a body prevailed, is as great as it was before Lord Ash- 
behind. It is the men who determine the direc- committed to the earth in the ordinary way some ley’s Act was passed. The fact is, the poor crea- 
tion of this tide, who imprint their character or| twenty years since, instead of crumbling into origi- tures must do this or starve; they, therefore, put 
general thought, who are the real directors of! nal dust has become the petrified image of the on men’s apparel, and work as men, where they 
human affairs; it is the giants of thought who, in| human form, which once had being, life and mo-,before worked as women. Unless the condition 
the end, govern the world,—king and ministers,|tion. ‘The body, which in life was composed of of the people be bettered, it is useless to med- 
princes and generals, warriors and legislators, are both solid and empty parts, is now entirely solid, die with the employment by which they sustain 
but the ministers of their blessings or their curses; hard, and seems to be as completely stone as if life. 


-'ends: ** There went out a decree in the days of 
Claudius Cesar, that all the world should be 
taxed.’’ This act has never been repealed. 
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RURAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 


There are few things better calculated to attach 
us to our homes—where the social virtues love to 
congregate, and to dispense their blessings— 
than rural embellistiments. ‘This is true whether 
we apply the term to our neighborhood or indi- 
vidual abode. ‘The public grounds about the 
great cities of the old continent, some of which 
comprise an area of five hundred acres, are the 
theme of general admiration, the theatres of health- 
ful exercise and recreation, and the sources of 
high intellectual enjoyment. ‘The lesser towns 
and villages, even of our own country, owe more 
of their charm and interest to the trees and plants 
which embellish their squares, streets and grounds, 
in the eye of a man of taste, than to any ostenta- 
tious®show of brick and mortar—more to the 
beauties of nature, than to the works of man. 
Nay, the highest efforts of the human intellect 
are in vain put in requisition to imitate the works 
of the Creator. And when we come down to the 
suburban residence, and even to the unostentatious 
abode of the farmer, how are their beauties 
heightened, and their value enhanced, by a screen 
of ornamental trees, and a well kept garden. 
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Wurrewasnu.—There is nothing which so 
much improves the appearance of a house and 
premises as painting and whitewashing the tene- 
ments and fences. ‘The following recipe for 
whitewashing has been found, by experience, to 
answer the same on wood, brick ‘and stone, as oil 
paint, and is much cheaper:—Take half a bushel 
of unslacked slime, and slack it with boiling hot 
water, covering it during the process. Strain it, 
and add a peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin aad 
put in boiling hot, half a pound of powdered Spa- 
nish whiting, and a pound of clear glue, dissolved 
in warm water. Mix, and let it stand for several 
days. ‘Then keep it in a kettle on a portable fur- 
nace, and put it on as hot as possible, with a pain- 
ter’s or a whitewash brush. 

+see,+ 
POTATOES. 

The rot in the potato, which prevailed so ex- 
tensively last fall, has caused a good deal of in- 
quiry into the subject of new varieties of this 
root. Some farmers are of opinion, that on ac- 
count of a mysterious something—some unknown 
law in the physiology of the potato—the vital 
principle of those kinds most subject to the rot, 
has become exhausted, and that it is necessary to 
renew from the seed, and obtain some other va- 
riety, which shall take the place of the exhauste: 
kind. We do not know how correct this opinion 
is. Without pretending to know more than other 
people upon the subject, or of deciding the ques- 
tion in contreversy, we may say, that we are 
inclined to think that the theory which attributes 
the rot to the uncommonly hot weather in the fall, 
is as near right as any. But nevertheless, the 
subject of renewing existing varieties, from the 
seed, or of introducing new ones in the same 
way, is worthy of consideration’ by our farmers. 
We have been told that some farmer in Brewer, 
near Bangor, in Penobscot Cv., did, some years 
ago, renew the Chenango or Mercer potato, as 
they are sometimes called, by sowing the seeds 
from the ball, and selecting those for planting 
which nearest resembled the original stock, and 
thereby derived much benefit, having a more 
healthy and productive kind. 

We have been favored with many specimens 
of seeding potatoes, by individuals, who have 
amused themselves in producing new varieties. 
Gen. J. Robinson, of Waterville, has a very fine 
variety, which he produced in this way. Dr. 
Leach, of Sangerville, sent us specimens of a 
large variety of his selecting from numerous va- 
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rieties, which he obtained from seed. Rufus 
Moody, of Monmouth, has several varieties. 
Other farmers, in different sections of the State, 
have tried similar experiments with like results. 
The principle trouble is to obtain a kind that 
every body shall like so well as to cause a de- 
mand for them, and make them the pets of the 
market. 

Among thousands of varieties that have been 
produced by the different experimenters with 
seed, but very few have been adopted as stand- 
ards. ‘The Chenangoes, which were produced 
by Mr. Gilkie, have had agreat reputation. The 
Butnams, first raised by Mr. Butnam, of Dix- 
mont, have a good reputation in the vicinity, al- 
though they are not so productive as some. We 
have always done best with them on a moist 
soil. The Carters, which were first obtained by 
seed sown by a Mr. Carter, of New York, and 
which, if we mistake not, are also sometimes 
called White Farinas, are in good repute. 

The time of planting is near at hand, and farm- 
ers should be looking about them, and making 
arrangements to plant a good variety, or several 
good varieties, and a large lot of them too.— 
Augusta (Me.) Farmer. 
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BUTTER. 

There are few departments of rural industry, 
in which there is so much room for improve- 
ment, as in the business of converling milk into 
buller. This will be admitted, readily, by all 
who reflect on the very small proportion, which 
really pure, well-flavored butter bears, to the 
whole quantity exposed for sale in the common 
market, or to that which is produced in the 
country. 

The defective quality of butter arises no less 
from want of care and skill in the management 
of the milk—probably much more from that 
cause, than from any effect upon the milk, result- 
ing from the difference in the pasture and food of 
the cow; although the latter has, doubtless, a 
powerful influence. So sensible are they of this 
influence in Scotland, that we observe among 
other curious objects, never thought of in this 
country, a pre mium has been offered there for the 
best essay on the influence of food on milk and 
butter. We cannot but suppose that the superi- 
ority of the butter in the Philadelphia market, 
arises, in a great degree, from the nature of the 
pasturage ; consisting of long established ** English 
grass’’ meadows. He who will take the trouble 
to make the calculation, will be struck with the 
increase of national wealth, which would accrue 
from an improvement in the quality of our butter, 
from whatever cause, that should add a few cents 
to its price, without saying anything about the 
increase of the quantity which could be easily 
obtained by more careful milking, and a better 
system of dairy management.— New York Albion. 
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SPRING. 

The beautiful serenity of Spring, mild in its 
gentle aspect, sweet in its warm breath, and in- 
spiring in its rich perfumes, conveys a lesson to 
man, which if seen by eyes of purity, would ex- 
alt him to the perfection of his nature. A Spring 
morning illustrates what ought to be the early life 
of our “youth—fresh with the dews of heaven, 
sparkling with beams of light, and rich with the 
gems of beauty. It tells us, in language eloquent 
with love, of the bliss of innocence—the sweets 
of temperance—the fruits of labour—and the joys 
of love. ‘The pervading loveliness of the smiling 


morn of Spring speaks every where, from every 
plant, and every blossom, and every brook, whose 
babbling music helps to swell the chant of glad- 
ness to the charms of nature—of the beauty and 
glitters with 


bliss of temperance. Every flower 


a humid gem. Every leaf is loaded with a spark- 
ling drop of love. Every blossom trembles with 
the rapture of a joy-tear. It is as if nature had 
been weeping away the night, for the absence of 
her spouse the sun—who now, with glowing eyes, 
returns to cheer her with the smiles of love. How 
beautiful the soft embrace of early morn! How 
rapturous the wakening melody of love from every 
grove, as the soft chorus rings its melody on the 
innocent and pure heart.— Sun. 
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The Cinnamon Tree.—The cinnamon tree is 
a native of the island of Ceylon. In its natural 
state it grows to the height of about twe nty feet; 
but the bark, the only valuable part, is found to 
lose much of its aromatic quality in the mature 
trees. Accordingly, the trees are cut young, when 
the stems are only five or six feet long, and less 
than an inch at the largest end. The bark is then 
stripped or peeled off in long pieces, like willow 
bark, seraped carefully to remove the cuticle, and 
laid out to dry, during which it eurls up in quills, 
as they are called; and it is then ready for the 
market, but improves by keeping for a while. 
‘The wood is good for nothing but fuel. Owing 
to the mode of cultivation, the cinnamon garden 
has very much the appearance of scrub oak, the 


irich bright green leaves of the small trees being 


strikingly in contrast with the white plain in which 
they grow. 
-—--— + eee + - 

The Chinese Tallow Tree.—It is about the 
height of a common cherry tree. Its fruit is con- 
tained in a skin, which has three spherical divi- 
sions that open when ripe, and yield three white 
kernels of the size of a small hazel nut. It is the 
skin of these nuts which possesses all the qualities 
of suet; the colour, smell and substance are exact- 
ly the same. The Chinese melt and make candles 
from it, by mixing a small quantity of linseed oil 
to soften and render it mild. 
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A Second Isaac Walton.—Secretary Bibb, 
late of the Treasury, is still at the seat of govern- 
ment. ‘The Madisonian describes him as a perfect 
Isaac Walton. He dresses punctiliously in the old 
stvle, in black clothes, low crowned hat, silk 
stockings, and short breeches; and goes daily to 
the ** Long Bridge,”” where, changing his walking 
staff into a fishing rod with tackle complete, and 
taking from his capacious breeches pocket a to- 
bacco box filled with angle worms, he seats him- 
self on the rough pier, and bobs with astonishing 
patience for any thing below, from a bull minnow 
to a ponderous catfish. 
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To De siroy Insects on Plants.— Tie up some flowers of 


sulphur in a piece of muslin or fine linen; and with this the 
leaves of young shoots of plants should be dusted; or it may 
be thrown on them by means of a common swansdown paff, 
or even by a dredging-box. 
~7ee + 
Farmers make your own Candles.—Take two pounds ot 
alum for every ten pounds of tallow; dissolve it in water be- 
fore the tallow is put in, and then melt the tallow in the 
ilum water with frequent stirring, and it will clarify and 
harden the tallow so as to make a most beautiful article for 
either winter or summer use, almost as good as sperm. 
~7eoer 
Candles that do not require Snuffing.—Candles may be 
made to burn their own wicks by saturating them with a 
strong solution of nitre, and then thoroughly drying them. 
The cause of the wicks refusing to burn is, that the air can 
not get access to them. The nitre, however, at a high tem- 
perature, will supply oxygen enough for that purpose. 
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